chison more definitely expressed the opinion that it was
silt from the Glacial Sea. He called attention to the map of
the prealluvial period and claimed that it was obvious that
the arm of the glacier on the Middle Volga had reached into
the sea bay. "Salt silt that became saltless! There is no sense
in this," hotly retorted Wangenheim von Kwalen. "It is
simply that the glacier brought the peat down from the
northern bogs and spread it over the present plains."
"Just so!" exclaimed Eichfeld, eagerly clutching at
the idea. "Peat! That's it, peat! But why look for ancient
bogs only in the North? True, feather grass, and the bluebells
that now delight the hearts of poets, did not grow on the
edge of the glacier where the steppes spread now. It was pre-
cisely the black marshes that stretched here." "Like those
among which the gates of Hades of the ancient Greeks stood
open, is that it?" enquired Professor Stuckenberg sarcastically.
"I have my doubts about the marshes., but at all events, note
this: the soil we are discussing is formed of fresh-water
deposits. What have salt and the sea to do with it?"
The German Orth, who journeyed through Russia, briefly
defined chernozem as "marly, humous, loamy soil." Schmidt
of Derpt assumed that since chernozem was rock, there
could be no secret about it. What are these famous soils
of the Ukraine? "The product of the grinding up and
erosion of the upper stratum of the Dnieper granite
heights!"
There was a small group of scientists who threw doubt
upon all these extravagant conjectures about the origin
of chernozem. Giildenstadt, Gueaux, Eversmann, and partic-
ularly Ruprecht, were of the opinion that cherrozem was
"humus/' i.e., decayed matter left by dead organic life.
It was the opinion of these latter scientists that Dokucha-
yev carefully studied,
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